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ABSTRACT 

Parents of students who attended public schools in 
the West Area of the Minneapolis school district were surveyed in the 
Fall of 1974 to (1) determine parent feelings about educational 
alternativ,es, (2) give parents input into th^ decision-making 
process, and (3) provide parents- with information about educational 
choices^and alternatives. The study was conducted by a committee of 
West Area: staff and parents, and the Minneapolis Public Schools* 
Research and Evaluation Department, Questionnaires were returned by 
tihe parents of 2,068 randomly selected students, Eighty -one percent' 
of the mailed questionnaires were returned. More than seventy-five 
percent of the parents said that having alternative educational 
programs provided was important to them. Thirty-eight percent of the 
parents of elementary students were willing to have their child 
transported to any school in the West Area to get the program of 
their choice/ U3 percent were willing to have their child transported 
to a school adjacent to their child's present school, while 19 
percent said they would choosie the nearest available school 
regardlc*=?s^ of the program offered. Parent responses for each school 
are included in the report', (Author/DEP) 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 



Preferences for Educational Alternatives 

Expressed by Parents of Students in o 
Minneapolis West Area Schools 

Summary ' V ^ See page 

Parents of students who attended public sch'iools in the West 
Area of the Minneapolis school district were surveyed in the Fall^ 
of 3.971+ to (1) determine, pislrent feelings about educational alterna- 
tives, (2) give parents input into the decision-making process, and 1-11 
(3) provide parents with informa^ion about educational choices and 
alternatives. The study was conducted by a committee of West Area 
staff and parents, and the HLnneapolis Public Schools' Research and 
Evaluation Department/ Questionnaires were returned by the parents 
of 2,068 randomly selected students. Eighty-one percent of the mailed 
questionnaires were returned. 

More than seventy-five percent of the parents said that having 
alternative educational programs provided was important to them. 
Thirty-eight percent of the parents of elementary students were 
willing to have their child transported to any school in the West ' 23-27 
Area to get the program of their choice, 1+3^ 'were willing to 
have their child transported to a school adjacent to their child's 
piresent school, while \^ said they would choose the nearest avail- . ^ 

able school regaardless of the program offered. 

The following statements summarize ^some of the preferences 12-23 
expressed by the Majority of parents •^J 

• Parents and students should be involved in' deciding what 
courses of study are offered and how the school is run, 

. Parents iand students should decide at least some of the subject 
or interest areas that the child actually studies in school, 

\ The curriculum, instructional methojds, and schedule should 
be varied aiid flexible, 

, A selection of offered courses or courses developed to 
meet the needs or interests of the child sljould be avail- 
able, in addition to required courses, ^ ^• 

, Students should have several teachers (teams, other adults) 
rather than one teacher with resource specialists, 

, Students should be responsible for directing some of 
their learning rather than being instructed or directed 
by a. teacher. all of the time, 

, Student movement and talking should be permitted as long 
as the setting remains orderly and work is being done. 

Specific courses or planned activities in several areas 
should be the mode of instruction for basic skills such 
as reading and' math, 

, The curriculum should include learning about feelings and 
attitudes. 
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Parent responses for each sc^iool are included in the report, • 33-52 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 



Prefererices for Educational Altel-natives 
Expressed by ^rents "of Students in* 
. tonneapblis West Arefa Schools ^ 




The provision of educational alt43rnatives is a major goal of the 
Minneapolis Public School (MPS) systeiQ. The Boc^rd of Education approved 
the concept of educational alternatives at the elementery, level on March 13, 1973, 
with a goal of city-wide inpleiaentation by September/l976.> An Advisory Task 
Force on Alternatives, consisting of students, parents, cormmity, and MPS 
staff, was established. TJiree progress reports (October -1973,> April 197^, 
October 197^) prepared by the MPS Planning and Support Services Division 
for the Board of Education indicated that each of the school system's « 
decentralized areas have begun to plan ^and implement educational alternatives 
at the elementary level. The Southeast area of the school system, tone of 
four administrative areas, is in its fourth year of offering educational 
choices a$ part of a fiveeyear contract with the National Institute- of 
Education, pn October 29, 197^, the Board of Education passed a'motionothat 
committed MPS to the dev .lopinent of alternatives at the ^.secondary level. 

Educational Alternatives in the 'West Area . 

The MPS W^st Area^ which became one of the school system's decentralized 
areas in 1973*7'^, is responsible for the education of l8,000 students at 
four senior high schools (SH), five Junior high schools (JH), eighteen 
elementary schools (e), and three special locations. * The West Area schools 
are grouped in four clusters; (^ach cluster named after the one high schopl 
in the cluster). ' 



Central Cluster 



Central (SH) 
Bxyant (jH) 
Bryant Y.E.S. 
Agassiz (e) 
Barton (e) 
Burroughs (e) 
Lyndale (e) 
Emerson (Special E) 



Center (Special JH) 



Washburn Cluster 

Washburn .(SH) 
Anthony (JH) 
Ramsey (JH) 
Field (e) 
Hale (E) 
Kenny (e) , 
page (E) 
. Windom (e) 
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SoutHvest Cluster 

Southwest (SH) ^ 
Southwest (JH) ^ ^ 

Armatsge (e) 
Audubon (e) 
Fulton (e) 
Lake Harriet (e) 
-Hennepin County Home School (Special) 



lest Cluster 

West (SH) 
Jefferson (JH) 
Anwatin (e) ' 
Bryn Mawr (e) 
Calhoun (e) 
Harrison (e) 
Kenwood (e) 



Since Septeniber 1973, many activities- have occurred to facilitate the 
development of educatiomd alternatives. Professional growth- courses 
on educational choices have been offea^ed to st^f • Staff ind parents at 
several schools have studied types ^|of^educationkl programs./ And although 
most of the West Area elementary schools offer contemporary, graded progrtos 
with one teacher responsible^ for a classroom of assigned students, mar^ 
schools are designing program modifications that may become educational, 
choices. These modifications include multi-age classroonte, team planning 
for regrouping of students by achievement levels or Interest areias,'and, ^ 
interdisciplinary teams of teachers, * - ' 

Alternative educational programs do exist at two elenientaiy schools 
in thei West Area. Lake Harriet hes a continuous progress program in 
grades K-6 in which teachers cooperatively plan flexible, groups and « 
activities to develop individual basic skills, to accoraplish task-oriented 
goals, and to provide inl^erest-c^tered expeij^ences . 'l!he alternative 
choice at Lake Harriet is an open K"t6, non-graded program that emphasizes 
opportunities for choices ,^ecision-makingj and self -assessment of progress. 

Bryn Mawr open school serves child- ^ in grades K-6 in the West Cluster 
community. Olie program for muiti-age group ngs of students stresses, 
^continuous basic skill development, independent inquiry, dioice in use of 
\4me and selection of learning activities, growth in decision-making, and ^ 

individuetl planning and self -assessment. 

... ^ . ■ • - 

The West Area Alternatives Committee was established in the spring , ^ 
of 197^ and has grown to include parents and staff from all West^Area, 
elementary and secondary schools. The committee's immediate objectives 
are to establish an alternatives committee in each Sghool that represents 
the school community, and to provide community menbers with information 
about alternative educational programs. 
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West Area Survey Committee • ^ > ' 

*^e* West 'Area Survey Committee began in the spring of 197^ with a 
grcupof parents in the Sodthwest Cluster who were interested in polling 
parent inteJrest in open enrollment among three elementary schools, kz 
the committee met^ the spope and size of the group expanded. Representatives 
from every duster in the West Area were sought* Schools were encouraged 
to solicit corfirait^ee meinbers who held different views, about educational >^ 
alternatives.. Hie committee thut began to meet regularly in July included 
pa3;ents,» teachers^ administrators ^ and stal'f from the MPS Researcli a1id 
Evaluation Dfepartment. 

Purpose .of the Study ^ ^ * 

Three '^easons for conducting a study on educational alternatives were 
identified by the West Area Survey Committee. 

1. To provide decision^making, information for the West Area 

* ^ administration regarding parent interest in and feelings . 
about educational alternatives. 

2. To give as m^iny parents as possible an opportunity for input 
' irxto the decision-making process. 

3. To provide j58u:ents with information about educational choices 
and alternatives. 

' Method * 

i 

The West Area Survey Committee decided that the purposes of the study 
^would be accomplished most/ feasibly (within the resoxirce and t^^ limitations) 
by mailing a'^questionnairel to parents of students who attended schools in 
the West Area. The thilrd purpose ,*^providihg parents with inforination, also 
was accomplished by including severa3|^^ticles about educational alternatives 
in the West Area News. ^ 

. . ^ ... 

. Instrument Development 

Starting wi'th a consensus that the (Questionnaire should measure 
pai*ents' values and attitudes in relation to alternative educational programs, 
the West Area Survey Conmiittee reviewed instruments that had previously 
been used in the Minneapolis metropolitan area.. Although these instruments 
were a source of raaiiy ideas, the committee felt , the information obtained 

■ ■ 10 



from thesf. instruments would not be specific enough for administrative • 
d.ecisions. For exaniple, items such as "Parents -Should help with the 
instruction did not provide enough information about the, extent to which 
parents should help with the instruction. 

Some previously-used questionnaires asked the parent to select one 
Of several altsrrative programs (such as contemporary, continuous progress, 
open,, modified ppen, free). This approach was rejectieai beeause it ^ould 
be i!H)ossible to determine which characteristics of each ^^^^were being 
responded to favorably. In fac.t, for the following additiom3^asonS;, ' V 
the committee decided to exclude from the questionnaire all labels cuirently •^ 
being used to identify alternative programs: (l) different people would , 
have different intearpretations of the labels, (2) some people might have* 
attitudes toward certain labeli which* might Interfere with their responses, ^ 
• (3) it did not seem reasonable to limit the items to alterniBttive.J that currer,i^ly 
existed, and {k) educational jargon might tium of f some respondents 

The approach taken by the committee was to identify all possible ways - 
that educational 'programs coulcl.be different.^ The ways in \^ich educational 
programs could vary were called dimjnsions. An effort was mde to define 
dimensions such that the content of any dimension did not oveiflap with theV 
content of another dimension. It was hoped that th±§ independfjnce of 
limension content would make the results more clearly interpre table. ' 
^ The dimensions were then written as questionnaire items SJ>^^l^•4JMgii:^ch 
item included only one dimension and the response cha^^ for each, item 
represented a logical continuum of possibilities. Cpramonly understood 
language was preferred, w^ile educational jargon was avoided. As; exan?)les, 
the following two items were included in the questionnaire: 



/ 



2 ■ 

The survey committee did not use the definition of "alternative '*program'^ 
adopted by the MPS Advisory Task Force on Alternatives. According, to . - 
the Task Force, an alternative program must be: (l) a full coniprehensive 
program (rather than a single class or part-time program withip ahbther ' 
program), (2) a program stylistically and physically different* from ot'her 
pTOgrams, (3) a program available by choice to students, parents, teachers, 
and administrator Si (k) a program involving the community it^ serves in its 
decision-making ana developmental processes, and {^^ a program that allows 
its students to move in a continuous manner' frow^.the elementary through 
the secondary level with continuity and consistency^^ Adoption of this 
definition for this sxirvey (l) would be contrary to the survey's purpose 
of determining parent preferences, and (2) would restrict the ran^e of item 
content. The survey committee generally defined alternative education as 
meaning that two or more educational programs will be available from which* 
parents and students can choose. 



A. What learning situation would you prefer for your child for 
most of the school day? 

1# Students may not move around or talk without permission. 

2 . Students may move around or talk as they work as long 
as setting remains orderly and quiet • 

3 * 'Students may move around and talk freely as long as 
their work is being done. 

• h . Students are free to move around and talk as they wish# 



B. Should parents have a say regarding what courses ere offered 
at their child's school? (f 

^ School should decide with no advice from parents • 



2. School should make final decision aCte^^ advice from parents* 

3 # School and parents should ^hare the responsibility for 
the decision,* 

h. Parents she \d make final decision softer advice fhom school* 



Each of these questions identified a way in which educational programs 
can be different. The response choices descritie a continuum of points 
on the dimensions* In Qud^tion A, the, choices range from«.no movement or 
talking without permission to freedoiti of movement and talking* In Question B, / 
the choices rsmge^ from no parent input to parent responsibili -y for making 
the final decision. The two dimensions, represented by items A and B, are 
independent in that an individual' s choice on one of the questions^ does not , 
necessai-ily determine what the individual's choice will be on the othfer . 
question. Although some relationship between the choices on the two items 
will probably exist, it is possible for an individual 'to answer ^the two 
questions in mqr^e than one way J In this case, sixteen different pairs of 
responses are possible (see figure below). An individual who chooses response 2 
on Question A, for example, could choose any one of the four responses for 
Question B. S 'v 



Question B 
Responses 
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V The final form of the questionnaire included twenty-six items 
representing twenty-six dimensions of educational program variation. 
Since it was intended ^ that ^eacK item would stand alone as a dimension, 
no attempt was made during the development of the questionnaire to group 
items 'according to similar content. However, for Sase of reading the 
report, the items cure grouped and presented in the following order in the 
Results section of the report. The labels for each item are short 

_____ ^ 0 . . " 

descriptors of the content of the dimension. 
. Group One 

1. Parent responsibility for decisions about how school is run , 

2. Student responsibility for making and enforcing school rules 
3* Parent detetrmination of courses of study qffered at school " 

\ h. ^kudent determination of courses of study offered at school 
, \ 5r Parent (student) determination of what stude^^. actually studies 
\6. Parent-student participation in handling student^ problems. 

■'»..■■■• ■ • ■ - . " 

Group IVo ' 

7*c Use^t^of commanity during school day 

8. Attendance palicy for students • ^ \ 

9. Opportunities for conqpetition and cooperation 
.10. Affective learning .activitieB 

Group Three / ' 

11. Age razige of classmates \ 

12. Independent <>v gi'oup work by students 

15. Student freedom to move and talk in learaing situation > ^ 

Group Four \ . . ^ 

lU. Parent-community-student involvement^, in teaching 
15* Number and grouping cf teachers 

16. Teacher and student direcjiion of learning 

17. Teacher supervision and student responsibility for . coit?)letion of Work. 

Group Five " 
^l8 . Variation in imterials and ways to learn 

19* Flexibility of ^ time periods during school day * 

20. Rate of 'progression through school work 

21. Required courses, selections from offered courses, or specially 
developed courses.. 



Grout) Six 
22m Active and passive learning 
23 • Sequential and flexible learning 

2k. Planned instruction in reading and math basic skills . 
. Group Seven 

23 • Individual and group normed basis for student evaluation 
26 m Teacher^arent-student participation in student evaluation 

\ Obviotisly all dimensions of educational program variation were not 

included. Some dimensions were excluded, some vez*e overlooked, and finer 

... . . ^ >^ ■ . 

distinctions could have been made for some of the dimension's that were 
included. However, the survey commi^btee felt the questionnaire would 
indicate preferences for several in^ortant conipphents of an educational 
program without making unreasonable time demands on the responding parents* 
Seven additional items were included in the questionnaire that were designed 
to measure parent satisfaction with their child's present school* and the 
inportance that parents placed on having alternative educational programs 
(see Api)endix C on page 55 for a copy of the questionnaire). ^ 

Parents had input into the content, and phrasing of the items throughout 
the development of the questionnaire. The majority of the participants at 
the working meetings were parents. Although the questionnaire was not -^ 
formally piloted vit}:i a representatively selected group of parents from the 
West Area, groups of parents and staff did react to the items at various 
stages of the questionnaire's development. 

■ . J. 

Sampling Procedure 

At the initial survey committee meetings, some of the committee 
members expressed a desire '^to survey all residents in the West Area school 
neighborhoods, those with school-age children (in both public and private 
schools), and those without school-age children. However,, six^ce the 
committee had limited resources for conducting such a large scale survey 
within a limited time periihd (the committee began meeting regularly in July 
and a Deceniber completion date was suggested by the West Area, Administration), 
maximum . community input was complromised with timely decision-making inf onna- > 
tion. The scope of the survey was limited to parents of children in - 
grades K-12 attending MPS West Area schools. West Area community residents 

" ■ ' ' ■ ' 14-: ' 



without schDol-^ge children, parents of chiMrien attending private schools, 
and parents of pre-^chooi chiJ^eh were^^ e^^ 

lists of people in the groups were not available, distribution and follow-up 
of questionnaires was difficult, and resources needed to include all groupi^ 
were not avai^ble. 

A number of factors determined the sampling design used to survey the 
target group of parents of children in grades K-12 in West Area public 
schools. The smallest groups (in terms of numbers of students) 'in which 
the West Area administration was interested were individual schools. It 
was not necessary to obtain information for each grade in each school. 

In order to stay within manageable numbers (based on resources 

availll)le) and to have a reasonable sampling error (about 5^) at each individual 

3 ^ . 

school, 105t of the students in each junior iand senior high school and 

of the students in each elementary school were saa;>led using a systematic 

stratified random selection.^ Alphabetical lists, by grade level, for each 

school were obtained from the MPS Information Services Center. After randomly 

selecting a starting number between 1 and 5 for each elementary school and 

between 1 and 10 fo^ each secondary school, qveary fifth elementary student 

and. every tenth secondary student was selectipd to be in the sa^i^e* Hearijiig^ 

handi<»pped, educable ite retarded, and other' students in self- 

contained special education classrooms were exclud<»d from the list before 

the sample was drawn. After the sanqple was selected, it-was discovered, 

as expected, that abbut sixty students in the sample were no longer enrolled 

in school. It is particularly difficult in the high mobility areas to keep - 

the student information system (the soxarce of the population lists) up to 

date. Replacements for these ^students were randomly selected from the 

total group of previously unselected students at each student's school and 

grade level. , 



3 ' 0 • 

See Appendix B for more information about the possible erroi^ due to san^ling. 

if * . ' 

Festinger, Leon and Katz, Daniel, Editors. . Research Methods in the Behavorial 
Sciences . Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New York: 1965. ~ " 
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Distributicn jt the Questionnaire 

Questionnaires were sent to the parent or guardian of 2^666 students 
by U. S. mail at the end of October, 197^. Some parents received questionnaires 
f or tvo of their children, and in a few cases, parents received questionnaires 
for three children • The parents were directed to refer to the child whose 
name appeared on the envelope when they conpleted the questionnaire. It 
was possible that nBny parents and children completed the questionnaire 
together « No directions were given for amount of child involvement. This" 
was left up to the family. 

Each questionnaire was identified by a individual code number in the ^ 
upper right-hand corner. The parent was tolA that this nunft)er would be 
used to follow-up those who did not return the questionnaire, and that 
they could remove the number if they wished. The upper left-h6.nd corner 
contained a five-digit code number for the child's school and girade. 
Follow-up activities began one week after the mailing. Each school had a 
follow-up committee (although at some schools , it was one or two persons) 
and a coordinator who served as the liaison to the MPS Research and Evaluation 
Department, where all conpleted questionnaires were returned by the respondents. 
Follow-up committee members phoned those parents who had not retiarned their 
questionnaire i encouraging them to r^ispond. Every three or four days the 
follow-up coordinators were brought, up to date regarding the returns for 
th^ir School* Second questionnaii:es were mailed to most persons who had 
,>not responded. Fpllow-up activities ceased afteir the second week in Deceniber. 

,. , ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ o ■ 

Questionnaire Returns - ^ 

Questionnaires which were identf iable by school and grade and which 

appeared to have been corupieted validly were returned for 2, 068 of the 2,666 

students in the sanple (Table 1 on page lO). Three returned questionnaires 
were answered facetiously, four questionnaires had marks; that could not.be 
interpreted, and about twenty completed questionnaires were returned without 
the school and grade identification. After the data collectipn was completed, 
it was discovered by checking the current student list within each school 
that an additional 107 students in the sample were no longer enrolled in ' 
sdiool. When these 107 students in the original sample who were not actually 
enro3JLed and who w^re not replaced by another student were subtracted from the 
sample size, the return rate for the total sample was 8l^; 8S^& 'f or the total 
elementary sanple,. 779o for the total junior high sample, and 78^ for the 
total senior high sample. g , 
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The retiorn irate for individual elementcury schools ranged from 65?^ 
at Harrison to 97^ at Pulton and Kenny. The return rate for secondary 
schools' ranged from 6?^ at West Senior High to 63% at Washburn Senior High. 

The Southwest Cluster of eieraentary schools had an exceptionally high — — 

percentage (93^) of returns. . . 

" Interpretation Cautions 

Several cautionary points should be kept in mind when examining 
the data in this report. ^ .: o 

1. Only parents with children enrolled in West Area public schools 
were included in the study. It is not known to what extent the responses 
of these parents represent the respotlses of pcurents of pre-school age 
children and parents of childieA who -ttend non-public schools. In other 
words, it would not be justifiable to generalize thb data to groups of 
parents who are not members of the population studied. 

2. Since a sample of parents was used rather tr^an the total parent 
population beihg studied, the data probably includes ^9me eiror due to 
sampling.* Hbwever, ib most cases this error is probabl;iir small. For most 
indfevlduaJL schools the estinated standard error due to saraplixig is near 5^. 

-When the eleniSntgury schools are grouped into the four clustery, the estimated^ 
standard error 'due. to sampling decreases ta about 2^. Ite^ders interested in 
nore information on possible sampling errors should refer to Appendix B on page 

* " 3. OtXiet sources of error in addition to the sampling error may have 
existed. The« greatest potential source of error is the non-respondents^ 
(parepts*/in the sample w;hb did not rettarn the questionnaire). It is not 
known to what extent the responses of parents who did not retvirn the 
questionnaire would have been i^imilar to the responses of parents who did 
^•eturn the questionnaire. The maximum error would occ\ir if all non-respondents 
would Ijave ^jselected the choice f or each item that wais selected least fre- 
quently^ by the parents who did respond. Even if this unlikely event would 
have- occurred, the percentage of respondents selecting any item choice may 
not have clmnged greatly, unless the school had a low return rate. For 
example, if the. return rate for a school were 805i, and if none of the 
non-respondents (205t of the sample) would have selected a response choice 
that 50^6 of the respondents had . selected', the 50^t would drop to U0%. 



' Another non-sarapling error would have occurred if the people who made 

the followup contacts (generality parents who were interested in alternative 
educational programs) had encouraged parents to complete the questionnaire 
according to the contact person's values. This point was discussed with 

the contact people before^theT*bTI6w^^ 

the contact people should limit themselves to encoi&raging returns, without 
biasing the parerits* response. This did not appear to be a major problem. 

ki^ information collected in this study jdoes not indicate which 
educational program variations are best; it simply indicates parent pre* ^ 
ferences for different educational alt^iigaatives. 

5 • The data in the report indicate parent preferences in October- 
JOef ember, 19lk. Preferences may change as parents becpme more aware of 
educational alternatives. \ 

Results,. 

This report gives "responses to all items on thej^estix^nr^^ for 
individual schools, clusters of elementary schools, and elementary, junior 
high, and' senior high totals. The results of an analysis of the relCLt ion- 
ships between dimensions will be presented in another rieport. 

Parent Preferences for Educational Alternatives 

Table 2 on pages 15 to 19 gives the percentage of parents who selected 
each of the response choices for each of the twenty-six items describing 
dimensions of educational programs, for the four clusters of elementary 
Schbols and the elementary, junior high^ and senior, high school totals. 
Parent response by individual schools is reported by clusters in Tables l|-7 
in Appendix A (see pages 32 to 52, ). The 26 items were divided subjectively 
into seven groups to make the report easier to read. The intent was to 
group items of siifcilar content, wljen possible. Groupings other than the 
system used in this report may be just as sens;ible. 

The responses of parents from different clusters of elementary schools 
were quite similar on all 26 items. The cluster differences will not "be % 
discussed further, other than to note that where differences did occiir, 
a greater percentage of parents from the West Cluster thyan parents from 



the other three clusters chose the "less traditional" responses* 

Group one (items 1*'6 ) > These six items identify dimensions related 
to parent and student involvement, in decisibn<-inaking and contact between 
the school and the parent/child. Almost all of the parents felt that 
they should toyes in decisions about how the school is run 

(item:l) and what courses should be of f ered at their child's school (item 3). 
For the total group of parents of elementary school children (N=1367)> 
one-third said the.schooi'shoftild make these decisions after advice from the 
parents and two-thirds said the school and parents should share the responsi- 
bility for making such decisions, " Three percent of^ the parents said the 
school sfiould decide without advice ftom parents, and 1-2^ of the parents felt 
that' parents should make the final decision after advice ftrom school per- 
sonnel. Parents of secondary school students made responses which were 
similar to parents of ^lementcury school students on these itema. 

The majority of the parents also felt that students should be involved 
in decis^ion^iifiking at thelT^chodX^ JTTiWarea of making 

^and enforcing flchool rules, one-fourth of the parents of elementary children 
felV thai students of their child's age should not be involved, one-fourth J. 
said istudents '^^hou]4 give adviise, half said, students should share the 
resp9nsibiiity, and less^^han^one percent said students should make and 
enforce the schopl ruleis. About . thi^-fdui^ the parerijts of elementairy 

students thoughji students should give advice (U6^) ^^hare^he^esponsi- 
bility {ys$) for deciding what courses of study are offered at their^s^shool* 
A smaller percentage of parents of secondary students' thaii parents of 
elementary students indicated that tlie school should decide coUrseis of 
study to be offered without adyiqi^ iTrom stu(ients. 

Who should decide what subjects or interest areas an individual student 
act\xaliy . studies ih schooX (item 5)? The school? The parent or child? 
Abo^t ninety percent of the parents felt the parents (and/or students) 
should decide at least some of the subjects or interest areas the child 
studies in school.. About 10?t of these parents indicated thax parents (and/or* 
students) should make the decisions, while 80?t said the school (teacher) 
should decide some and the parents (and/or students) should decide some. 

- ^ 20 
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Group two (items 7-10 ), Tte four items in this group do not have 
common content^ but^are grouped for reporting convenience* 

Almost all parents of elementary students (95^) felt that students 
should spend mast of their schopl day in school; two-thirds of these parents 
said their child should participate in several projects or activities 
in the comnunity^ and one-third said their child should take a few field 
trips (item ?)• Five percent of the parents said the community could be 
used extensively, with the possibility that very little time would be spent 
in the school building • 

Ninety percent of the parents said they would prefer a required 
attendance policy - (item 8), About lOH of the parents thought regular 
attendance in the school building should not be required as long as the 
student is learning, while about 2^ of the parents thought attendance 
should be left up to the student cuid/or parents (State law requires school 
attendance until a^l^e sixteen) • 

-^About-tworl hlrds of ^brieyTrespoaaifig parents^"inaicatea a preference' " 

for a school that gives equal emphasis to coiqpetition and cooperation, . 
while the other one- third preferred that coopwation be emphasized (item 9)« 
Only. 2^ preferred a school where coiq>etition alone is enqphaslzedt 

About 80jt of the parents said they would like thetr child's studies 
to include leaming^about t^d dealing with feelings and attitudes about 
self and others; about 1^^ said this kind of lea;rning should be included^ 

"only it a situation arises in school where it is necessary to dehl with 
feelings and attitudes (item 10 . ^ 

Compared with parents of elementary^ students, parents of secondary 
students preferred more time in school t^ian in the coquminity,' stricter 

^ enforcement ^f required attendance, gi eater emphasis on competition, and 
less emphasis on feelings and attitudes in the course of studies # 

Group three (items 11-1^ ) . ' These three items are related to student- 
xstudent -intei*ct;ion# One-fourth of the parents preferred tlpit all students 
wlthwhom theJ^r child has an OK>or£unity to work (play, study) be of the 
same a^or grade level, while about half of the parents wanted the students 
to be witM^onct or two years younger or older than their child (item ll)# 
About 15-20^ oJ^s^he pafents preferred either an elementary-or-secondary 
age riwge (5-11 yeiiTS, 12-18 years),, or all ages fromv J-lS years of age. 
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Alt .but a feir parents (l^^)- said" they would like their child to work - 
with other students at least part of the tiipe* rather than .by themselves '.<> 
(item 12) t About half of 4;he t«rei^ts said their childien should work alone ' 
much pf the time^ but with several projects where studenjts Work as a group; 
about one-third said It should be half individual work and half group work; 

aid about ohe-tenth said their qhild should 'work most^fjtti^^^ 

one or noreo^^erjitudents^ — ' , ^ * 

The majority of the parents preferred an oarderly, quiet work setting 
(item 13) • Seventeen percent of the parents of elementary students said 
students should not move around 0r talk without permission^ 57% said 
students may move around or talk as th^ work aa. long as the setting tamains • 
ordi&rly and quiet ^ 25% said jitudents may move asround and talk freely as 
Ipng as their work is being dpne» and li said students should be free to " 
move around and talk ais they wish*^ 

Group four (items llf-17) . Who shouM be the teacher^ and what slpuld ' 
they do? Eighty percent of the parents of elementary students fel\ that 
teachers should not 49^ all of the teaching (item ik). About half of the 
parents said teachers should do most of the teaching but some parents and . 
comauhity menbeTs should be involved^ while one«;fourth of thei parenta. 
felt that teachers are pnly' one of many persons (including adults and students) 

who should do the teaching* \ - * ^ 

' * ■"* ■ . . ' ' 

Most parents » including parents of elementary students ^ felt that several 
teachers should work with, or be available to their child' (item 15) * Tifty-nine 
percent of the parents of eleimBntary students said they prefesrred a' team of 
teachers who icoamunicated regularly among themselves about students • Thirty* 
two percent of the parents wanted mainly one teacher, with specialists 
avid^ldBible in areas such^^as music and physical education; ' / 
^ How much instructing and directing of learning should be done by the 
teacher? IWo*thirds of the parents said they would like the teacher .to ' 
^direct the learning some of the day, while the student has the responsibility 
for, directing his/her own learning some of the day (item l6)* About one- 
third said they would like the teacher to instruct or direct the learning 
the entire day. A small percentage (2^6 elementary, 1% junior high, and yf> 
senior high) of parents said they would like their M2hild to direct his/her ^ 
own :!.earning, with a teacher available. 
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Once ia stxadent's course of stu^lies have been determined, UQ?^ of the 
parents of elementary students felt that the teacher should work closely 
with their child every day, while felt the teacher should check with 
their child every few days and give'^assistance when the teacher felt it was 
needed (item 17 )• Eight percent of the parents said the teacher should 
check with their c hild every few days_^ d- g1ve he lp- if the otu dent7 waiAj.s._l ^ ^^^^ 
and 6% said their child should have complete responsibility for completing 
the work with a teacher available if the child wants to ask for help* 

Coinpared with parents of elementary students, a greater-percentage 
of parents of "Ssecondary students preferred ^^^t^^ the teacher do all of the 
vteaching, that their child have more than ope teacher (the current secondary 
structure), and that their child "be given resi>onsibility for completion 
of his/her school work, 

< %oup five (items l8'^23^ )> Parents wax.t flexibility in the curriculum, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ A f • ■ 

schedule, and instructional methods, presumably to better meet the needs 
of their child by providing for individual differences. 

Less than 10^ of the parents said that most students should use the 
seu&e materials and be taught in th6 same imy (item l8). About 30^^ of the 
patents said that a variety of materials and ways to lefiom sho\ili be avail- 
able most of the time, while 60?6 said that ^paift of the time students should 
use the same materials and be taught in the same way and part of the time 
a variety of materials and ways to learn should be available. 

One- third of the parents of elementary students and half of the parents 
of secondary students thotafjht the school day should be divided into time, 
periods that limit the amqtint of time ^ a "student can spend in any one area 
(item 19).. ALrtost two-thirds of the elementary and half ^^of the secondary 
parents thought part of, the school day should be divided into set time 
periods^ with the other part available for work in a subject or Jj^terest--^^^ 
area without a specified length of time. Only^U^-of i;he e and 2% 

of the secondary parents thought the school day should not h^ve any set time 

periods. ^ ' . , 

Only 1-2^ of the parents endorsed the idea that all students within a 
given grade level or classroom should progress at the same speed and study 
the same things (item 20) . Most parent? said students should study the 
same things each day with extra work or help given to, students who work 
faster or slower.. ••elementary (62'jt), jjinior high (75^), senior high (70^). 
Thtu following percentages of the parents said they were in favor of students 

progressing through their school woi^k at their own speed elementally (37%) > 

.jtmior high (21+^3^), senior high (28%). pc 



Altljipugh less than 10^ of the parents said that a required course of 
studies without options shotild be taken by all students ^ alinost all parents 
would like to have some required courses dtir^he educational^pTOgrem (item 2l) > 



"lyentysix percent of thejgEtr .ro of elementarsr. 8tMenlLS__pi^ — . 

required courses plus a selection from a number of offered courses.^ while 62% 
preferred some required course^ plus courses developed to meet the specific 
needs or interests of their child* About 6% of the parents preferred a 
selection of offered and specially-developed courses with no required 
courses. , • 

Group six (items 22-2U) > These three items cover different instructional 
methods • Most parents said they wanted a combination of instructional 
methods that parajyided for both active and passive learning opportunities for 
their child, (item 22) • Ninety percent of the parents said they would like 
their child to learn by reaklng^^dolng workbooks ^ ana listening plus learning 
by working with objects, b;^ playing, or by living and doing things themselves 
(learning by-e3cperiehcing)i Less than I0f> ot the parents preferred mainly 
passive JLearnlng; that is^^learnlng Jsy reading » doing wprkbool^^ listening* 
Only 1% of the parents supported learning mainly by experiencing* 

Do parents prefer tljat their cliildren' learn in a step-nrise ^iray, not 
moving ahead until the previous step has been learned, or in a flexible 
way, allowing the course/ of study to be developed in response tb the needs 
and interests of the stjdjnts? At the ^elementary level, 33?^ pf the parents 
preferred step-n^ise leamfngT, ^5l& preferred flexible leamiiig, and 62^ ^ 
sajld- it-would depend on 

Almost all parents 

several courses as the Impjl^ of instztiction for: reading and math* !IVenty«-one 
percent of the parents/6f elementary students preferred specific ^reading 
and math courses, 73^ of the parents preferred specific courses and planned 
activities in other courses, 6% preferred pLemned activities in many courses 
With no specific reading and math courses, and 1^ saM the students interests 
will lead them to develop reading and math skills without specific courses 
or activities* Parents of secondaiy students preferred more specific reading 
and math courses thai} did parents of elementary students* v , 

••^ ■ . - ■ ■ 



t^hie skill .or subject matter being learned (item -23)* 
ui'Mft specif ic courses or planned activities in^ 

rs-P » ■ 
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Group seven (items 25^ 26 ).> How should a student's progress in school 
. be evaluated and who should be the evaluator? About three-fourtHs of the 
paren ts said they would like to know both hov t K ^iy ^>^n^ I , " Mining ^omrflr f? fl 
\ with other , students of the same age and hw rftuch their child has progressed 



i or learhed~(item 25). " A substantial percentage of parents expressed 

\ interest only in how much their child has progressed without a comparison 

\with other children of the same age {l&jl> elen^ntary, 22^ junior high, ^d 

\27^ senior high), 

\ Most parents said they would like either themselves and/or their child, 
in addition to^ school personnel, to be involved in evaluating their child's 
. jl^ogress (item 26). 

\^ Individual school differences . Differences aitong schools did occur, 
R^^lts for the,, individual schools are reported by cluister in the following 
tatles in Appendix A (Table U, Central Cluster, page SSJ^Table 5, Southwest 
^ Cliij^ter, page 38 ; Table 6, Washburn Cluster, page U3 ; ISable 7, West Cluster, 
page i+8> )• No discussion of i^chool differences will be made in this paper, ' 
The \results are presented for use by the individual^ ^cfioolL ifcomrauhities 
X^staJTf, students, parenW)v 'Tl^^ due to sampling and the 

^ potest ial error due to non-respondents (pai-ticularly in schools 'with lower 
return rates) shoijld be kept in mind. 



\ 



Parents Satisfaction with Their Child's School ^ " 

T^ble 3 on pages 2k and 25 shows the percentage of parents, by. groups 
of sohobls and individual schools, who indicated that they were< satisfied 

hree aspects of their child's school: (l) how well. school is meeting 
child's achievement and (intellectual needs, (2 )/ifiow well school is 
meetirjig t|ieir child's emotional needp, and (3) the amount of cormmini cation 



with 
their 



betwee 
and it 



^ the school and the home. The items were written in general terms 
is \iot possible to deternfiine reasons for the parents* expressions of 



satisfaction or dissatisfaction without more information, 

EsLch oV the three aspects received favorable ratings, by the majority 
parents. For the total group of parents of elementary students, l8% 
.ey were very satisfied and''65% said they were satisfied with how 
well tie school was meeting their child's achievement and intellectual needs, 
19^ were very satisfied and 67% were satisfied with how well the school' 
was meeting their child's emotional needs, and 17^ were very satisfied and 
^jio werje satilpfied with the. amount- 0f communications between the school and 
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the home. Differences among elementary clusters were not great, although 
about 5^ more parents of elerneritary students in the Central Cluster than - - 
parents in the other clusters expressed dissatisfaction with how well 
the school i3 meeting their child*s emotional needs. Parents of junitfr 
and_senior high students were less ;^atiafied thaji^ pwrtentjs Jaif^elementa^ 
stxader^ts, 1 — — ^ — ^"^ 

Greater. variation occurred among the individuiil schools on thfese three 
satisfaction items. However, it should be kept in mind that part of this 
variation is probably caused by the greater likelihood of s&rapling and 
non-respondent errors in individual schools than in groups of schools. 
Among the e,3.ementary schools, the percentage of parents who expressed \^ 
satisfaction with how well the school was rueeting their child's achievement ^ 
and inxelO^ctual needs xanjged from 71^t to 93%. Parent satisfaction with how 
well the schoHOl was meeting their child's emotional needs ranged from 755^^ 
to 9^f^ among the elementary schools. However, the percentage who said they 
j^ere vgr^ satisfied rangfed from 7% to kfjlt. Parent satisfaction with the 
§^UDt of comnun lcat.ion between the school and how rft ngf*fj fr om ^1^ to 9*1^ — 
"llSong^elepKntar^ schools, with most schools having at least 20^^ of the. 
parents expressing dissatisfaction. 

Parent Commitment to Educational Alternatives ' 

Do parents want .Alternative educational programs? How far would they 
be willing to have their children transported to get the alternative of 
their choice? More than seventy-five percent of the parents said that 
providing alternative educational programs in the West Area was importaht 
to them (see item U in Table i),' fiiirty-one percent of the elementary, parents 
23^ of the junior high parents ^ and 20^ of the seniior high parents strongly 
supported this view, Barents of elementary students in the West Cluster 
wer^oarticularly supportive of alternative educational programs, 

li^ choices, of alternative programs were available, about two-? thirds 
of the parents said' they wquld prefer a system where several choices are 
offered within their child's present school (item 6 in !teble 3), If it 
were necessary^.to transport their child to have the program of their choice, 
38^ of the elementary parents indicated they would be willing to have their 
child taransported to any school in the West Area, k3% of the parents would 
be willing to have their child transported to a school whose attend^^ncei . 
area is next to their child's i)re^ent i^l ool, and 19?{i would choose ^the " 



nearest availal?le school, re^trdles^ of the program offered '(item 7> Table 3)* 
A smaller perceatage of parents, of elementary students in the Southwest , 
Cluster than parents in the other clusters saidjthey would be Miling^^^^t^^^ 
ti^iisport their children , to. any school in the West Area.^ A greater percentage 
of parents of secondary student's than parents of eletnentary students , 
indicated a willingness to "have their child transported to any school in the , 
West Area. ^,The variation arnong schools was great. For example, 7Sff> of 
the parents of Central students, and 19?t of the^l'parents of Southwest Senior 
ftigh students, said they would be willing to ^jre their child transported 
to. any School in the West Area. " " / 

The majorityoof the parents felt it waa.^^-wp^rtant tOvthem that 
alternative, educational programs be planned tb encourage a socio-economic 
and racial balance of students in the West Area; 65^ of the elementary 
parents, 58^ of the junior high parents, and 58^ of the sehior high parents. 
Because of the wording x)f the _item, these figures should not be used as. 
an indicator of the .percentage pf West Area parents who support a socio- 
^cQnom4€-^H d racial balance of stud^ ffts m tne schools. As the item is 
phrased, the parents who disagreed may support socio-economic and racial^ 
balance of the student population, but may disagree that alternative 
educational programs should be planned to encourage the balance. 

Elementary Grade Level Dif^f erences 

.Although differences among elementary grade levels were not a major 
consideration of the study > a comparison of the responses of parents of . 
primary -"(grades K-3) ctlildren with responses of parents of intermediate 
(grades U-t6) children indicated few differences. On most items, the 
differences between the two ^groups on any response choice were less than 
ten percent. Tiie greatest differences occurred on the following item?: 

. More primary (84^) than Intermediate (7^^) parents agreed that ' 
providing alternative educational programs in the West Atea 
was important to them. 
. Fewer primary (29^t) than intermediate (UO^) parents preferred 

that attendance be' required q^ nd strictly enforced., 
• "More 'primary (39^) than intermediate (3056) parents said they ^ 
wanted.^ school where cooperation is emphasized. ' 



More primary ii(4>) than intermediate (22%) parentsNfelt that 

teachers are only one of mai^ persons tincludd.E^gL^ 

^oiWii^^studentsih-^ho ^ the teaching/ 

More^primary X30?^) than intermediate (28^6) parents thought that 
mojst of. the time a variety of materials and ways to learn- shoul^x 
be available. <^ 
More primary (U2^&) than intermediate (31^) parents said that 
students should progress ^through . their school work at' their 
pwn sp^ed. ; ^ ^ 



{ 



Summary and Conclusions 



- , Parents of students who attended public schools in the West Area of 
the Minneapolis school district weret surveyed in the Fall of 197^ to (l) 
provide decision-making information fpr the West Area .administration 
regarding parent interest in and feelings about educational alternatives , 
^ (2) give as many parents as pos^ible^^n opportunity for input into the 
decision-making process > and (3) provide parents with information about 
educational choices and alternatives. Questionnaires were mailed to 
parents of a randomly selected sample of 20^ of the students at each^elenientftry 
school and 10^ 6f the students at each secondary school. %iestionnaires 
were returned for 2,068 students, or eighty-one percent of , the sampled 
students. The following] sumMtry statements, 9r conclusion^, ai^e based 
on the results presented in the preceding pages. 

" . 1# The majority of the West Area parents supported the concept of 

educational alternatives . 

* ,Mpre than seventy-five percent of the parents said that providing 

alternative educational programs in the West Area was important 

*, ■ . . ' • 

\ ^ to them. : 

2 . Parent, and student involvement in decision-makihg and contact 
between ttie school and home were emphasized by the parents . 

TWo-tfiirds of the parents said the school and parents should 
share the responsibility for making decisions about how the school 
- is ^run and what . courses of study should be offered at their child's 

, , .: - i * . . ... 

school.' 

\ . About three-fourths of the parents ^f elementary utudents thought 
. students should be involved ip deciding what courses of study 
are offered at their school* 

ERIC ' ^ ; 



. . About ninety percent of the parents felt the parents (and/or ^ 
student) should decide at least some of the subjects or interest ^ 
areas that the^ child actually studies in school* - \ 

r • Eighty<»f ive percent of the parents said they would like to have 

either themselves and/ or their child, an addition tb ^hool ' • : ' 
- personnel^ involved in evaluating their child^s progress. 

3 • - The ma,iority of the^ parents preferred flexibility in the ^curriculum * * 

• ^ * " v - . * 

schedule* and intftrucxional methods ,^ ^ - . ^ - , 

• Less than 10% of the parents said that most students should use 

the same materials and be tauglit in the same way. 

About two-thirds of the elementary and. half of the secondary 

■ o ■ -\ — 

parents thought some part pf the school day should be available 
for work in subject or interest areas without a specified length 
qf'^^fiSie required for each area. 
- • About 90% of the parents preferred either a selection from a 

nufhber of offered choices or courses developed to meet the specific 
needs or interests of their child, in addition to required courses. , 

. Almost all parents said that students who work faster or slower 

should be given extra work or help, or cthat students should progress 
through their school work at their own speed. 

. Ninety percent of the parents wanted instructional methods that 
provide for both passive' learning (reading, workbooks, listening) 
and active learning (working with objects, playing, experiencing). 

k. The majority of the parents preferred a team of teachers and student 
responsibility for directing some of their learning, rather^ than mainly one 
teacher who instructs or directs the learning most of the time . 

. One-third of the^rerits of elementary students wanted mainly one 
teacher, with resou^^e specialists available. Two-thirds preferred 
a team of teachers. 
. Two-thirds of the pe[rent^\whted the teacher to direct the learning- 
some of the day, while the student has the resportsibility for 
^ directing hi3/her own learning\S9me of the day. 

. About half of the parents said t^^hers should do r.K)st of the teaching 
but some parents and community memb^ers should be involved, while 
one-fourth of the parents felt that ti^^hers are on^jr one of many 
pe ^song (including adults^nd Students) yho should do the teaching. 

29 



5 • Most parents preferred a learning environment' that permitted 
student movement and talking as long as the setting remained orderly or 
that work was being^ done #" 

• Seventeen percent of the elementary parents said students should 

• - • ' , • k. 

not move around qr talk without permission, 51^ said students 

should be able to move around or talk as long as the setting 

remains quiet and orderly^, and 2^% said they should be able„ to 

\ rodve around and talk freely as long as their work is being done*. 
' " • .... ^ ' ( 

Ninety percent of the parents preferred a required attendance 

policy. 

. 6. Although many of thfe parents said they wanted learning environments 
that emphasized a greater flexibility and variety of learning experiences 
and greater^ student responsibility > only a small percentage of parents 
preferred choices- that represented "complete" student responsibility for 
decisions within, the learning situation . 

Almost all of the parents wanted the teacher to direct their child's 
learning at, least part of the day. About 2% of the parents said 
they would like their child to direct his/her own learning, with 
a teacher available. 
. Ninety rf our pe rcent of ,:the parents wanted a teacher to at least 
check with the: r child every few days to see if. their work was 
being completed. Six percent of the parents said their child 
should have comlete responsibility for completing the work 
with a teacher available if the child wants to ask for help. 

• More than 90^ of the parents iirtinted somie required courses in the . 
e^iucational program. The other io^ tho\:^ht the educational 
program should consist of of fered electives and courses developed 
to meet student needs. ; . ^^ ' 
AlJ^Jbu^^ s pecifi cicourses or planned activities 
in several coxa-ses as the mode of instructioji for reading and math. 
One percent of the parents felt that the students' interests will 
lead them to develop reading and math skills without specific ^ 
courses. 

. OnjB percent of the parents said students should be >f ree to move 
around and talk as they wish. 

• - ' . 37 ■ ■ , ' ■ • 
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Although the numbers were not large, Response choices' emphasizing 
extensive student freedojp and student responsibility for decisions in 
several learning sitixations were preferred by ^bme parent^. 

?• Affective education was considered to be important by most of the / 
~* • • . ' • 

parents . 

• About 80^ of the. parents said they would like their child's 
, studies to include leiprning, about and dealing with feelings 

^ and attitudes about self and others. ^ > " * 

. • • About two-thirds "of the parents preferred a school that gives 

eq\ial emphasis to cooperation apd competition, while onie-third ^ 
preferred that cooperation be emphasized. , 

"8. Most parents felt their children should work and play with children 
from a wider age range than the same age or grade level * 

One-fourth of the parents preferred that all students with whom ' 
their child has an opportunity to wprk (play, study) be^of the____^ 
same age, about half wanted t^ie^^tu^^ ox 
tio years oMer^oiL-youngei^^ the other parents preferred 
wider agCranges (5-II years, 12-18 years). 

9. Although differences among schools occurred^ most parents would "" 
be willing to have trieir child transported to a neighboriife scl^ool .(at t he 
minimum) to have the educational program of their choice . 

, . Thirty-eight percent of the parents of eiementaary students indicated^ 
they would be willing to have^their child transported to any o.^^ ^ ^ 
school in the. West Area, would be willing toS have th^(irt child 
transported to „a school whose attendance area is nex€\%p^^ their 
child's present school, and 19^ would choose th^^^i^krefit available 
school regardless df the program offered. " . . 

. Parents in the Southwest Cluster wotrld bfe'^ess willing than - ^ 
- parents in other clusters, to ti*ansport tl)eir^>chi}^en^^ 

school in the'West Arek. ''''^ :^t"'^\^''"^ '""^^^^ ° ^ ' o 

<: V ■■ ■ - ^ ■ 

10. TheW^iori%y of the parents', indicated tha%'^"^Bey^^^^ generally 
satisfied with how well their :child^s^ present "-^school was tneeting their - 
child's academic and femdtional needs . ^ % .i^/l^^^*" 'I j 

For the total group of , elementary parents, 18^ said they were very 
satisfied ^and 65% said they were satisfied with how well the school 
was meeting their child-^s ±hi^^igSsht\XAl atid achievement needs, while 
19^ were Vtery satisfied and 6?^ jwjere satisfied with how well the 
school was meeting ^iheir emotional n^qds- • 
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Appendix B 



Sampling Errors and Projections to the Populatiop 

For most schools the estimated standard error due'' to sampling is 
near 5^. That Is, if 30^t of the sfiunple of parents at a particular school 
selected a particular response choice, it can be stated with a 95^^ 
probability of being correct that the value for the total parent population 
at t^liat school lies between 30^^ + 2(5^t), or between 20^t and The 
estimated standa^rd error due to sampling varies from about 6^ at the smaller 
schools, such as Page, to about 3.5^t at the larger schools such as Hale, / 

' When the elementary schools are grouped into the four clusters, the 
estimated standard error due to sampling decreases to about For 
example, if 20^t of the sample of parents of elementary children in the [ 
Washburn "cluster said that "teachers should do all of the teaching," one/ 
couid be 95^t confident that the response for all parents in that cluster' 
would lie between l6^t and (20^t'+ 2(2^t)X The estimated standard jferr^r 
due to sampling is about 1^ for the total of all parents of elementary 



children in vthe West Area. The standard error due to sampling is alboiyt 2^ 
fdi* the total junior high parents and for the total senior high parents. 



Pro.lectlohs to the Population 

How would parents of thte total student population at a particular 
school, or at a combination of schools, rdspond to the questionnaire? 
Estimates' for any group of parents can be made by applying the item 
respo^e percentages for the sample onto the total population. For example, 
'the total-elementary student population in the West Areft is about 8^500 
children. How nany parents of these children would prefer each of the 
three choices available on the item (dimenaion) related to teacher-student 
directed learning?^ According to Table 2 (item 15), the sample of the total 
elementary student population in the West Area responded as follows,: 



GO 
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Item 

Which of the 
following school 
<: settings would 
you like for 
your child? 



Response 

Teacher instructs or 
directs the learning 
all of the time. 

Teacher directs the 
learning some of the day; 
student directs hi3/her 

own leamijig spme_o_r 

the day. > 

Student directs his/her 
own learning; teacher 
is available. ~ 



Sainple 
Response 
Percentages 

3116' 



67i 



2$ 



Estimated 
Population 
Nmnbers 

2635' 



5695 



1^0 



Confidence 
Interval 

2635+170. 



5695+170 



170+60 



- Thirty-one percent of the sample indicated they would like the teacher 
^to instruct or direct the learning all of the time. Prbjecting to the totajL 
population, an estimated 2,635 (31^t of 8,500) parents of elementary 
children in the West Area would have "selected that response if all parents 
had been purveyed. How. accurate is this estimate? Since the standard 
error due to sampling for the total West Area elementary population is 
about l^i and since .1^ of 8,500 parents is 85, one can be 95^ sure that 
' the number of parents who would select this, respoiiise choice would lie 
between 2635-2(85) and 2635+2(85). As mentioned previously, the sample data 
maj have other non-sampling errors, such as the inconplete return -by the 
sainple.^ 

The population responses can be estimated similarly for other response 
choices and other items. Tlie standard error due to sampling will generally 
be the same for all items and all response choices for any particular ^ 
group (e.g. 1^ for all West Area elementary students), unless the percentage 
of the sample wl?o chose a particular response choice is (roughly) less than 
15^ or greater tiJian 85^^» In these situations, the error wiil .be smaller 
(see example above where 2%" of the sarn>le chose the third response choice). 
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. ''^^ Minneapolis Public Schools 

! . . West Area 

CHANGES ARE TAKING FIACE IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 



October 29, 197*^ 



The Minneapolis School system is g^in^ to offer Alternative Education. 



What is Alternative Educa-tion? 

It means that two or more educational 
prpgrams will be available from which 
pasrents and students can choose. 



The Board of Education has approved the idea and has decided to begin 
ediicational alternatives in the elementary grades by 1976 and at the 
secondary level at some future ctate. One of the choices could be similar 
to the educational program your child is now receiving. It is understood 
that school programs will work toward an integrated educational experience 
for all children. 



YOU CAN HAVE A SAY ABOUT WHAT THESK CHANGES SHOULD BE 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what kinds of education 
parents yant f or their children. The school di;5 trie t wants and heeds 
this information to help with the development of educational alternatives. 



You are one of a scientifically selected sample of parents. Your answers 
are theri-fore very important. WHEN THE QUESTIONS ASK ABOUT "YOUR CHILD", 
YOUR' ANSWERS SHOULD REFER ONLY'TO^THE CHILD WHOSE NAME APPEARS OK THE 
ENVELOPE YOU RECEIVED .V ^ ' 

The number in the^ upper right hand comer will be used to f ollow*up 
parents who do not return the luestionnaire. The completed qtaestionnaiires 
will be seen by a meniber of the Mixmeapolis Schools' Research Department only. 
All responses will be kept confidential and no attempt will be made to 
match, answers with names • If you do not feel comfortable being identified, 
tear off the corner before returning the questionnaire. Return the question- 
naire in the stanqoed envelope, that has been provided. 



Carol L. Vaubel . Marvin Trammel 

Chairman, Parehtr Survey Committee West Area Superintendent 
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(1-5). 



School«Grade 



We«t Are» Parent Survey 
Alternative Educational Programs . 

, Each of the questions below describes a way in "which sch<>ols can differ. For each question-mark 
' an X by the aae choice that best describes the kind of school you would like for your child.4the 
chill identified on the envelope you received) . . If you do not feel that yai can tnake a choice on 
a particular item, print the letters DK next to the choices to indicate that ycu Don't Itoow. 
Try to answer every question. There are no right or wrong answers. Thank you very much'. 



(6) How^ would you like your child to use "the connunity 
outside the school during the school day? 

• . , ■ *" ',!'■ - 

1 . Pi few field trips into the conntunity; 

■ the reait^f the time in school. 



a . Several projects or^activilries^nrbhe— 
connunity, but most /of tine still in 
^ school. ' jj 

3 * Connaunity could bemused extensively, very 
little time DAy be spent in the school 
building. \^ 

• - . ■ \ ' ' . 
(7) Which attendance policy woilifl you prefer at 
your" child* 8 school? > 

1 . Attendance required and strictly enforced 
-by school. ' 

• ♦ 2 . Attendance required and school encourages 
' regular attendance. 

^ 3 . Regular attendance in the school building 
" is not .required as long as student is 

learning . 

Attendance is left up to the student a nd/or 
parents; school does not take attendance. 

(b) What learning situation would you^prefer for your 
cliild for most of the school day? 

1 . Students may not move around or talk 
without permission. 

2 . Students may move around or talk as they 
work as long as setting remains orderly 
and quiet. 

3 . Students may move arouhfl and talJt freely 

as long as their work is being done. — 



(10) Should parents have a say in deciding the way 
a school is run? 

1. School should make all such decisions 
^ with no advice from parents. 



_2. School should make final decisions after 
advice from parents; 

3. School and parents should share the 

responsibility for making such decisions* 

J\. Parents should make final decisions 
after advice from school. 



k . Students are free to move around and talk 
as they wish. ^ ^ - 

(9) In what way would you like your child to work 
with other stidents in the learning setting? 

1. By doing the work alone and not by working 

wit^^other students. 

2 . By doing the work alone much of the time, 
. but ^several projects wher^e students work. 

together in a group. ^ . " ' 

3 . About half the time doing the work alone 
and half" the time working with a groiqp 
of students. 

l ». Most of the time working with one or more • 
other atutlenin; helFJin« each other, group 
projects. 



(ll) Should 'studentc of- your child's age help make 
- and enforcl^' the school rules? 

1. School rules should be made and enforced 
without advice from students. ^ 

2 . SchCJOl rul,es should be made and enforced 
after advice from students. 

3 . Stuients should share the responsibility 
for making and enforcing the school rules* 

■' ' " ■ ^ 
k. Students should make and enforce the rul^s. 



(12) Should parents have a 'say regarding wh%t courses 
of study are offered at their child's ^school? 

1. School should decide with no advice from 
parents. 

2 . School should make final de^cisiqn aftar 
advice from parents. 

3 . ^ School and parents should share the . 
^ responsi bility for the decision. * 
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3* Parents should make final decisit)n | \ 
after advic'e from school. \ 



Should utvdenf of your child's age have a iiay 
regarding^ what courses of study are offered at 
their School? * 

1 . School should decide with no advice 
from students. 

2 . School should make final decision after 
advice from students. 

<^.- 

3 . School and students should share the 
responsibility for the decision. 

Stxjdenta should make final decision . 

"""^^ after advice from school. 



Which educatlona;L program (or course of studies) 
would you llkis to have for your child? 

1 * A required course of studies taken 
by all students. 

- Some required courses and a selection 

from a nunijer of other offered courses. 

' Some re^quired courses* plus courses 
developed to meet the specific needs 
or interests of my child. 

No required courses; a selection 
from a number of offered courses., 

5 » No ref^uired courses; a >selection 
from offered courses plus courses 
developed to meet the specific needs 
or interests of my child. 

' 6 . No required courses; all courses are 
developed to meet this specific needs 
orninterests of my child. 

(15) Who should decide what subjects or interest 
areas your child actuiMly stc ies in school? 

1 > School (teacher), should make final 
decision. 

^ 2 * ^ School (teacher) should decide some, 

; parents and/ or student should decide some. 

3 « Parents and/or student should decide. 

. \ 

(16) Once your child's course of studies has been 
decided 9 what should the school do to help 
your child complete the work? 

1 * A teacher should- work closely with my 
child 'every day. " ' 

2 . A teacher should check with my child 
every few days and give assistance when 
teacher feels it is needed ^ 

^3. A teacher should check with my child 

» every few days and give issistance o 
if the student wants it . 

. h , child should have complete respohsU- 
bility for completing his/her worlj, a 
teacher is available if my child warits 
to ask for help. 

(17) What difference in materials and ways to learn 
: would you like to have available to your child? 

1 » Most students use the same materials 
^ and are taught in the same way. 

2. Part of the time students use the same 

nnterlals and are taught in the s{ime way; 
part of' the time a variety of materials ^ 
and ways f ^ learn are availaiile. 

3 . Most of the time a. variety of materials 
^ and ways to learn are available. 

(18) Which type of school would ^ou prefer for your child? 

1 » A ^school where coihpetition is emphasized. 

2 . A school where competitijon and cooperation 
are equa lly -emphasized ; ' 



\he- 



X19) Which of the following school, settings would you 
like for your child?' . 

1 » Teacher instructs or directs the learn- 
ing a^U of the time. 

2 . Teacher\ directs th: learning some of the 
day; student directs his/her owa learn- 

' ing some "of the day. 

3 . Student directs his/her own learning; 
teacher ±i available. 

(20) How old would you likeVhe students in school to 
be with whom your child^s an opportunity to 
work (play, study)? \ 

1 * All students at tnp same age (or grade) 
level. \ " 

\ - 
■ ■ ^ • 

r 2 . students Vlthln one or two years younger' 
or older t\ikn toy chil^. 

^ ^3. Students within an eleni^U^ or second- 
ary a^e range (5-11 yeari~oid, or 12-lB 
* years). \ 

\^ ^ • 

^ > ^All ages from 5-I8 years. \ 

(21) How would you like your chiWs school time to 
bjs used? \ . 

1 > School day is divided into timeXperiods; 
<:hild^ la limited in how much tim^ he/she 
can spend working on any one areav or 
subject . \ 

2 . Fart of school day is divided into \i«e 
periods^ part of school day is notidl;yided 
into time periods, child nay work on 4 
subject for ai^ l«pgth of time. \ 

' 3 . School day is not divided into time \ • 
periods}} child Wy work on a subject ^or v 
any length of time. \ 

(22) How would you like to have your child evaluated? 

^l- Would like to know how well my child is 

* doing compared with other students of 

the same age . ■ ^ 

2 ' Would like to know how much my child has 
progressed or learned; and also how my 
child is doing compared with other 
students of the same age. 

3 > Would like to know how my child is doing* 
and how much he/sh^.has progressed; but 
not how my^ child is doing Compared with • 
other students of^ same age. 

(23) Who should evaluate your child's progress in 
school? . . ^ 

1- The school should evaluate, with no 

involvement of child or parent. \. 

2- The school and child should evaluate * ; 

his/her progress together. S 
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The school and parent should evaluate 
his/her progress togethtr* 

The school, child, and parent should 
evaluate his/her progress together. 

o 

child should evaluate his/her progress. 



(2k) Who wofuld yofu like to teach your 



child in school? 



_1. Teachers shoiad do all of the teaching. 

_2 . Teachers should do most- of the teaching, 
" but some parents and community menibers 
should be^invqj.ved. 

3» Teachers are only one i&any persona 
(iiicluiing adults and other students) 
who should do the teaching. 



"(25) Which of the folloidng best descrlibes the teachers 
you would like to have for your child? 

1 , Mainly one teacher works with or is avail- 
■ ;^.able to child; although specialists 

in music, phy. cd., are available. 



2. 



3» 



Several teachers work 
to nv child in different 
conmunication among 



wlbh 



teaclierii 



A team of teachers works 
able to' ay child; regula]^ 
among teachers about stuqlents 



or iCre available 
areas; little 

about students 



(29) How would you prefer that instruction in basi)p ^ 
<- skills, such/as reading and math, be provided \ 
for your chiid? ^, \ 

'__1. P^rovide specific reading and gA^b coursei. 

2 , ^ Provide specific courses and pla nfed ^ \ 
Treading and math activities in otJSeJV* 
school activities and courses . T 



: and na^h 



No specific courses, but reading 
activities and projects planned In ot^t. 
school activities and courses. 



with or is avail- 
communication 



(26) \ How should your child progress th^gh his/her - 
school wbrk? 



All students within a grejde 
room should progress at the 
study the same things. 



2. Students should study the 



level or class- 
same speed and 



same things each 



day, but extra work or h^Lp should be given 
tb students who Work fastsr or slcver.- 

^3, Students should progress through their 

school work at their cwn npeed. 

(27) How would you^ like yoiir child to learn in school? 

^ ^1. Mainly by reading in books, doing work- 
books, or listening to someone tell about 
» ' thtiigs. 

' 2 . By reading, doing workbook* / and listening 
plus learning by working with objects, by 
playing, or by living and doing thiqgs 
^ themselves. 

' 3 , Mainly by working with objepts, by playing, 
or by living ^and doing thinps themselves. 



k . Students' interests will lead them ijto \ 
• ■. develop reading and math skills without 

specific ^courses and activities. 

(30)^ Should learning about and dealing wi^h feelingi 

and attitudes about self and others /be included . 
in your child's education in school? 

1, No, my child's studies should not include, 
work on feelings and attitudes. 

^ 2. Only if a situation arises in school 

where it is necessary to deal with 
feelings and attitudes. 

^3. Yes.; ray child's studies shoiUd include . 

some work on feelings and attitudes. 

Yes; tny child's 's.tudies should include 

a lot of work on feie lings and altitudes. 



(31) How should problems that your child might have 
at school be handled? 

, 1. School handles as it sees fit without 
child or parent inyolvement. 

2 . School handles problem after talking, 
.with parents. 

3 , School, parents, and chilcjl work out a 
solution together^ 

• U, School and child work it out without 

parent involvement. » 



(28) How do YOU want yofur 
skill br subject? 



child to learn a particular 



^1. In a step-wise way, not moving ahead 

" until the previous step has been learned. 

3. In a flexible way, allowliig : the course 
of study to be developed in jresponse" to 
the interests and needs of," a; student or 
group of students, (sometinies covering 
a wide range of skill levels in one 'course) 

2. Sometimes (l), sometimes (3), depending 
on the skill or subject that is being • 
learned. 
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RESPOND TO THE FOliLOWING CiUESTIOI^S OR Sai^ 'X'EMENTS BY '\ 
MARKING THE ONE CHOICE THAT BEST DESCRIBES ,HOV/ YOU FEEt. 

(32) Are you satisfied with how well school is meeting 
your child's achievement and intellectual needs? • 



_1. Very satiEfi<Bd 
Satisfied 
3. Dissatisfied 



Very dissatisfied 



(33) Are you satiiSfied with how well school is meeting 
your child's emotional needs? 

t ^1. Very satisfied 

' \> 

2. Satisfied 

r 

3 . Dissatisfied 
99 k. Very dissatisfied 



BESPom) no rm following c^uestionis ob soAtements by 

. MRKBiG THE ONE CHOICE IHAT BEST BESCBIBES HOW YOU FEEL. 

i. . •■ . 

' '. 

(3U) Are you;, satisfied with the amount of communication 
hetween the school and the home? 

^ • ^ 1 * Very satiafied 

27^ Satisfied f -- 

» 3 * Dissatisfied, not enough communication 

Dissatisfied, too much conmuni cation 

- (35) Providl''? alternative educational programs 
within the West Area is important' to me. 

— Strongly agree 
♦ 

• 2 . Agree 

3. Disagree 

■ ^ • 

, h , Strokjgly disagree . 

><^ 

(36) It is important to me that alternative educa- 
'tional programs be planned to encourage a 
socio-economic and racial balance of students 
in the West Area. 

Strongly agree. 

gree *^ 

3. Disagree ^ . ^- 

U. Strongly, disagree - 




(3Y) If choices of educational programs wei*e 

available, which system would you. prefer? 

■ * + 

, 1 . A- system where several choices aw 
offered within iry, child's present 
school, \ % ' . 

■ " 'A 

2 . A system where several schools are 
, grouped and each schiol has one 

particular educatlopai program, • 

3 • Either one 

(38) If alternative educational programs were Atkil- 
able in ^the West Area, how far waald you be 
Wiling to have your child transported to have 
the program of yo\ir choice? (Check only one) 

• 1» To any school in^the Wesi^Area 

2 • No' further than, a scnool whose atten- 
dance area is next to ny child's » 
-^present .'school. 

3 * I would choose the nearest available 
/ school regardless of the program offered. 

INFORM TION ONLY* — WEST AREA SCHOOES 



Elementary 

Agassiz 

Anwatin 

Armatage 

Audubon ' 

Barton 

Bryn Mawi^ 

Biurroughs 

Calhoun 

Field 



Elementary 

Fulton 

Hale 

Harrison 

Kenny 

Kenwood 

Lake Harriet' 

I^ndale 

Page 

Windom 



i junilar Hf <h 

Anthony 

Bryqjtt 

Jefferson 

fkfflsey 

Southwest 

Senior High ' 

Central 

Southwest 

Washburn 

West 



COliftffiNTS: 
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Researc^ ahd E\^aluatxon Department 
Minneapblis Public Schools ^ 
807 N. E. -Broadway 
^anr\ealpoii8, MN 55^13 

West Area Parent Survey Committee and \ 
Research and Evaluation Department 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
October 1971+ 
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